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IN  writing  to  you  and  your  countrymen,  I am  prompted 
by  the  hope  that  perhaps  a truthful  statement,  proceed- 
ing from  one  whose  work  brings  him  into  continual 
contact  with  the  Russian  working  people,  may  be  of 
help  to  you  in  forming  some  idea  of  what  is  here  actually 
taking  place,  and  in  verifying  those  sensational  and  often 
misleading  communications  which  attain  so  wide  a circula- 
tion when  normal  means  of  intercourse  are  severed  between 
nations.  England  has  always  been  my  second  fatherland, 
and  especially  iSo  since  she  afforded  me  such  cordial  hospi- 
tality during  my  almost  ten  years’  banishment  from  Russia 
in  the  late  Czar’s  reign.  I therefore  naturally  acutely  suffer 
from  the  slightest  ill-feeling  between  our  two  nations,  and 
I would  be  extremely  happy  if  that  which  I here  endeavour 
to  communicate  may  in  the  slightest  degree  further  our 
mutual  understanding.  . . , 


* 


* 


After  the  fall  of  Czardom  the  Russian  people  had  to  lace 
the  great  task  of  reorganising  their  life.  This  task,  ex- 
tremely complex  under  any  circumstances,  was  in  this  case 
especially  difficult  owing  to  the  working  masses  in  Russia 
being  entirely  unprepared  for  it.  Having  for  centuries 
existed  under  the  heel  of  autocratic  oppression  and  having 
suddenly  freed  themselves  from  all  external  check,  the 
peojTle  had  not  yet  had  time  to  choose  and  fix  upon  anv 
definite  line  of  further  social  reconstruction.  When  in  a 
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dammed  up  stream  the  dike  suddenly  gives  way,  the  pent 
up  water  is  borne  down  in  a wild,  irresistible  torrent  relent- 
le:sly  flooding  and  ruining  all  that  it  encounters.  Some- 
wliat  similar  was  the  case  with  a portion  of  the  Russian 
people  when  they  became  aware  that  all  former  obstacles 
had  been  removed.  The  dam  had  given  way,  and  there  im- 
m ‘diately  followed  those  wild  excesses  v hich  produced  such 
a oainful  sensation  and  excited  such  indignation  against  the 
Russian  people. 

Under  great  provocation,  be  it  well  understood,  from 
a wide-spread  propaganda  of  class-hatred — soldiers  and 
sa  lors  assassinated  their  officers,  peasants  looted  and  de- 
st  oyed  the  property  of  the  landlords  and  a variety  of  other 
evil  deeds  were  committed.  Onlookers,  intenselv  shocked 
b\  these  events,  concluded  that  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
working  people  participated.  In  reality  only  a certain  por- 
ti(  n were  involved,  but  that  portion,  as  in  all  such  cases,  was 
thj  noisiest, — hence  the  illusion.  Manv  also  attributed  these 
events  to  what  they  were  pleased  to  look  on  as  the  oriental 
lack  of  culture  amongst  the  Russian  people,  overlooking 
tli2  fact  that  these  excesses  were  chiefly  due  to  the  syste- 
m uic  Inculcation  of  class  hatred  mentioned,  originating  not 
from  the  East,  but  from  the  West.  This  wave  of  fury  and 
in  vanity  however  soon  subsided  notwithstanding  that  the  pro- 
ptganda  of  class  enmity  and  vengeance  still  continues  in 
full  swing.  The  majority  of  the  working  people  who 
p'c  rticlpated  In  these  atrocities  now  regret  their  conduct — 
seme  being  frankly  penitent — others  obviously  ashamed  of 
al  uding  to  the  subject. 


Such  was  one  of  the  darkest  features  of  the  Russian 
revolution  so  far  as  the  working  people  were  concerned. 


o 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  another  sphere  of  action,  in  which  the 
people  had  had  time  to  definitely  make  up  their  minds,  our 
working  masses  accomplished  one  of  those  historical  achieve- 
ments the  significance  of  which  for  the  whole  future  of 
mankind  is  so  far-reaching  that  it  can  scarcely  be  adequately- 
appreciated  by  the  present  generation.  A couple  of  years 
ago  the  Russian  people,  disgusted  and  physically  exhausted 
by  the  international  carnage  then  raging,  refused  all  further 
participation  in . it.  By  leaving  the  ranks  and  resolutely 
returning  to  their  homes  the  Russian  soldiers  demonstrated 
to  the  world  that  wars  can  be  arrested  bv  nations  inde- 
pendently  of  their  governments,  through  mere  insubordina- 
tion. Millions  of  human  beings  whom  the  Russian 
Government  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  only  as  passive 
“cannon  fodder,”  unexpectedly  revealed  that  under  the 
hypnotic  influence  of  Church  and  State  they  had  not  definitely- 
lost  their  common  sense.  Bv  this  hitherto  unknown  form 
of  automatic  demobilisation  the  Russian  people  have  intro- 
duced into  the  further  conduct  of  the  war  a new  factor,  which 
will  henceforth  have  to  be  reckoned  with.  And  undoubtedlv 
this  example  offered  by  the  Russian  people  has  greativ  con- 
tributed to  the  cessation  of  the  European  war ; for  after  this 
event,  amongst  the  German  army  also,  similar  cases  on  the 
part  of  the  soldiers  to  discontinue  fighting  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent,  that  this  circumstance  alone  would  apparently 
have  been  sufficient  eventually  to  compel  the  Germans  to 
surrender. 

Even  perhaps  in  a yet  greater  degree  the  Russian  work- 
ing masses  are  at  the  present  moment  outraged  by,  and 
tired  of  the  civil  war  which  Is  tearing  asunder  our  country. 
In  this  case,  however,  the  problem  is  more  complex,  involving 
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as  it  does  various  lon|^  standing'  religious,  social  and 
ecc  nomic  grievances. 

The  more  independent  and  conscientious  nucleus  of  the 
Russian  nation — that  kernel  in  which,  whether  quantitativelv^ 
it  )e  great  or  small,  are  concentrated  the  vital  forces  and 
coming  possibilities  of  every  nation,  this  intrinsic  nucleus 
is  low  and  has  been  for  some  20  years  deliberately  striving 
to\<ards  and  attaining  that  deepest  spiritual  conception  of 
life  which  Russians,  as  a people,  have  never  yet  completely 
los  sight  of;  and  which  inspires  those  who  have  attained  it 
with  the  determination  to  surrender  all  in  the  service  of  that 
w'h;ch  is  True  and  Right. 

At  the  same  time,  our  working  masses  at  large,  dis-  " i 

illusioned  in  their  former  ecclesiastical  faith,  are  gradually 
dis.'overing  such  a new  understanding  of  life,  which,  whilst 
sat  .sfying  their  religious  aspirations,  would  at  the  same  time 
be  free  from  previous  “ orthodox  ” superstitions.  They  are 
craving  for  spiritual  enlightenment,^  lending  a strenuously 
attentive  ear  to  all  that  has  the  slightest  relation  to  ques- 
tions of  faith  or  religion,  assembling  in  crowds  at  all  public 
lec  ures  and  debates  upon  such  subjects.  The  political 
literature  artificially  promulgated  by  various  parties  in  enor- 
mous quantities,  no  longer  finds  interested  readers  amongst 
the  people,  affording  not  the  slightest  satisfaction  to  their 
spiritual  needs,  whilst  revolting  and  repelling  them  by  its. 
cynical  teaching  of  self-interest,  env\ , enmity,  hatred, 
vei  geance,  violence  and  murder.  On  the  other  hand,  all 


rel  gious  literature,  especially  if  free  from  superstition  and 
sacerdotalism,  is  welcomed  by  the  people  with  the  greatest 


int  jrest. 

L 
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Thus  the  w'ritings  of  Tolstoy,  which  have  now  for  the 
first  time  become  accessible  to  the  masses  in  Russia,  afford 
pie-emlnent  satisfaction  to  our  working  classes.  In  Tolstoy 
the  people  find  a clear  and  powerful  expression  of  their  own 
mest  sacred  beliefs  and  highest  aspirations.  Tolstoy 
reveals  to  them  their  own  inner  soul.  No  wonder  therefore 
that  amidst  the  Russian  people  there  is  at  present  so  enor- 
niows  a demand  for  the  writings  of  Tolstoy  that  w’e,  Tolstoy's 
publishers,  can  only  regret  the  Impossibility  of  satisfying  it 
in  a sufficient  degree.  We  never  presumed  to  hope  that 
such  a universal  recognition  of  Tolstoy  by  the  Russian 
working  people,  as  the  exponent  of  their  soul  and  conscience, 
wK)uld  be  realised  during  our  lifetime.  I have  no  doubt  that 
after  the  great  w’ar  just  terminated,  which  has  so  strikingly 
coBirnied  Tolstoy’s  predictions  and  warnings,  his  ideas  will 
bf  especially  acceptable  to  the  working  masses  of  all  coun- 
tries. But  the  Russian  people,  as  yet  uncontaminated  by 
Eur«pean  civilisation,  are  pre-eminently  in  a position  to 
undkrstand  and  appreciate  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  pure 
unrfeiled  aspect,  in  which  it  is  expounded  by  Tolstoy. 

At  the  present  time  one  may  affirm  wuth  certainty  that 
the  working  masses  of  our  country,  to  w'hichevcr  part  of 
dissevered  Russia  they  may  belong,  are  utterly  disgusted  by 
and  revolted  at  the  party  enmity  and  mutual  hatred  raging 
among  the  more  educated  portion  of  the  population.  The 
so-called  “ common  people,”  i.e.  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
are  infinitely  weary  of  the  endless  civil  war  in  which  they 
are  compelled  to  participate.  Artificially  divided  by  their 
political  rulers  into  various  opposed  groups,  they  are  groan- 
ing under  the  stress  of  this  strife.  Their  rulers  of  all  camps 
are  absorbed  in  their  endeavours  to  arrest  universal  desertion 
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from  the  ranks  and  the  dissolution  of  their  respective  armies. 
One  might  therefore  hope  that  this  odious  civil  war  would 
£ utomatically  exhaust  itself  for  want  of  combatants,  as  was 
the  case  with  Russia  when  her  troops  withdrew  from  the 
i iternational  war.  One  might  hope  that  such  would  be 
£gain  the  case  in  this  instance — if  it  were  not  for  one  disas- 
trous circumstance;  namely  that  some  of  the  conflicting 
£ rmies  are  receiving  support  from  foreign  powers. 

I am  not  myself  concerned  in  politics,  but  those  who  are 
A - ell  informed  unanimouslv  assert  that  some  of  the  Euro- 


fean  powers  are  lending  material  support  to  armies  which 
are  in  Russia  fighting  against  the  central  so-called  “Councils 
(lovernment. “ It  is  asserted  that  this  is  due  to  many 
considerations  financial,  commercial  and  political;  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  fact  that  the  European  Governments  are  afraid 
lost  their  own  working -classes  may  become  contaminated  by 


tie  “ bolshevik  “ infection  as  the;^  term  it,  which  they  fear 
more  than  anything  else. 


I do  not  pretend  to  know  to  which  of  these  motives  is 
due  the  interference  of  the  European  powers  in  the  Russian 
Civil  war.  But  of  this  I am  certain,  that  such  interference 
one  way  or  another  does  indeed  exist  and  that  it  is  causing 
ii  reparable  injury  to  the  whole  of  the  Russian  nation. 

How  dreadful  a responsibility  falls  on  the  European 
powers,  including  England,  through  this  interference  which 
in  prolonging  the  civil  war  now  raging  in  Russia!  AU  the 
s jffering  and  ruin  connected  with  our  civil  war,  all  the  blood 
that  is  .shed,  all  the  atrocities  committed  now  lie  directly  at 
tie  door  of  these  powers  which  deliberately  pour  oil  into  the 


flames  of  this  strife.  When  in  a street  brawl  both  sides 
have  become  so  exhausted  that  they  are  almost  ready  to 
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desist,  the  worst  service  it  is  possible  to  render  them  would 
‘k  be  to  support  either  of  the  sides  by  reinforcements  of  any 

kind.  And  such  is  precisely  the  iniquitous  part  the  Euro- 
pean powers  are  taking  in  the  Russian  war. 

It  is  important  to  keep  well  before  one’s  mind  that  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  such  interference  do  not  chiefly 
concern  any  of  the  conflicting  camps  now  established  in 
different  parts  of  former  Russia.  Above  all,  from  this  civil 
\var  are  suffering  those  more  than  one  hundred  million  work- 
ing men,  women  and  children  Avho  inhabit  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  territory,  whatever  camps  it  may  be  divided  into. 
And  it  is  above  all  in  their  interest  that  the  speediest  possible 
cessation  of  this  war  should  be  desired.  However  we  may 
sympathise  with  or  dislike  any  one  or  other  of  the  various 

# 

governments  now  simultaneously  ruling  in  different  parts 
of  Russia,  if  only  we  do  indeed  desire  the  welfare  of  the 
f Russian  people  themselves,  we  should  forget  our  own 

political  predilections  and  concentrate  all  our  efforts  on  the 
one  and  sole  object  of  weakening  and  arresting  this  national 
fratricide  now  ruining  the  bodily  life  of  the  Russian  people 
and  morally  depraving  that  weaker  portion  of  the  nation 
which  is  susceptible  to  evil  influence.  Other  nations  can 
contribute  to  this  necessary  pacification  by  the  one  and  only 
means  of  refraining  at  once  from  any  further  interference 
with  the  home  affairs  of  Russia,  and  from  the  slightest 

* support,  w'hether  direct  or  indirect,  to  any  of  the  striving 

parties. 

, I am  well  aware  that  no  considerations  relating  to  the 

welfare  of  the  Russian  working  people,  as  in  general  no 
humane  motives,  can  directly  influence  the  political  action  of 
any  government.  But  I am  also  aware  that  no  government 
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does  indeed  express  the  will  of  the  masses  it  professes  to 
r -present.  Xhe  labouring"  classes  of  all  countries,  however, 
possess  their  own  moral  consciousness,  their  own  collective 
s )ul.  And  when  the  ripening  public  opinion  of  the  masses 
rijaches  a sufficiently  definite  and  resolute  expression,  then 
aid  only  then  does  the  government  of  that  country,  although 
itself  possessing  neltlier  soul  nor  conscience,  find  itself  com- 
p ^lled  to  conform  to  the  general  feeling. 

Judging  by  those  casual  communications  which  reach 
u;  from  time  to  time,  amongst  the  British  workmen  a pro- 
test is  already  arising  against  the  participation  which  your 
government  is  permitting  itself  in  our  civil  war.  Please 
Gad,  this  protest  may  develop  into  so  categorical  and  in- 
sistent a form  that  the  British  government  should  be  at  last 
compelled  to  give  up  all  interference  in  the  home  affairs  of 
Russia. 

* * * 


By  the  will  of  fate  the  Russian  people,  hitherto  the  most 
oj (pressed  of  all  European  nations,  have  been  suddenly  thrust 
into  the  positidft  of  a nation,  realising  in  practice  the  most 
advanced  labour  reforms  which  in  Western  Europe  still 
represent  merely  the  “ pia  desiderata  ” of  the  boldest 
reformers.  The  land  problem  has  here  been  solved  by  com- 
pletely relieving  the  landlords  of  their  property  and  placing 
tl  e land  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  cultivate  it  with  their 
own  hands.  The  Church  is  dis-established.  The  interests 
o)  the  Avorking  classes,  in  principle  at  any  rate,  have  been 
given  the  foremost  position,  and  the  workers  have  been 
theoretically  recognised  as  the  masters  of  the  country.  These 
ai  d many  other  reforms  have  been  one  way  or  another, 
al  )eit  far  from  perfectly,  realised  in  a strikingly  short  space 
of  time;  whereas  in  Western  Europe  they  have  as  you  too 
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, > well  know  hoA\^  long,  been  striven  for,  but  not  yet  attained 

by  the  working  people. 

, ^ My  present  object  is  neither  to  criticise  nor  justify  the 

existing  political  position  in  Russia.  I pnly  wash  to 
indicate  the  general  task  at  this  moment  lying  before  the 
Russian  people  and  to  point  out  how  painfully  this  object 
I is  impeded  by  the  relation  of  the  European  powers  to  Russia. 

I Being  myself  neither  a “ bolshevik  ” nor  the  partisan  of  any 

|[  form  of  compulsory  government,  I think  I am  able  to  judge 

of  what  is  taking  place  around  me  without  giving  preference 
to  any  of  the  striving  parties.  I do  not  close  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  side  by  side  witffi  the  brightest  manifestations  of 
our  nation’s  life  we  also  witness  much  that  is  intensely 
ignoble  and  evil.  I am  not  here  called  upon  to  enter  into 
an  analysis  of  these  dark  aspects  of  our  many-sided  social 
I » life,  and  A\all  therefore  only  mention  that  amongst  them  the 

most  painful  are,  of  course,  the  spiritual  degradation  and 
material  calamities  connected  with  the  satanic  feud  now 
raging.  Especially  depraving  is  the  artificial  and  compul- 
/ sory  attraction  into  this  war  of  our  young  generations  and 

in  general  of  the  major  portion  of  the  population  nowise 
) interested  in  it.  In  face  of  all  this,  one  might  indeed  come 

to  the  conclusion  that  our  country  is  perishing.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this  almost  impenetrable  gloom,  of  this  hell  let 
• loose  on  earth,  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  can  already 

i discern  the  unfailing  approach  of  a brrghter  future.  This 

^ promising  element  lies  in  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  fresh 

and  healthy,  as  yet  uncontaminated  condition  of  the  soul  of 
the  Russian  people,  all  that  is  really  good  meets  with  im- 
mediate recognition  and  intense  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  labouring  masses,  whereas  all  that  is  evil  is  if  not  as 
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speedily,  yet  eventually  branded  by  their  conditional 
dis  ipproval.  Doubtless  much  spiritual  effort  of  the 
mo5t  strenuous  kind  will  be  required  of  Russia,  as  well  as 
such  external  reorganisation  in  order  to  overcome  all  the 
diflicuities  and  obstacles  standing  in  the  way  of  its  develop - 
me  it.  But  our  nation  is  young  and  full  of  unexhausted 
pos  sibilities,  and  above  all  its  soul  is  alive,  searching  and 
striving  for  that  which  is  righteous.  It  will  therefore  in  due 
time  accomplish  the  task  that  lies  before  it,  and  in  this  it 
shculd  not  be  impeded. 

The  heart  of  every  Russian  who  loves  his  country  is 
noi/  bleeding  at  the  sight  of  the  mutual  slaughter  into  which 
his  countrymen  have  been  involved.  Imagine  what  you 
yoi  rselves  would  feel  were  Great  Britain  divided  into  four 
or  five  provinces  mutually  at  war.  What  a sense  of  injur)', 
wh  It  indignation  would  fill  your  souls,  w'ere  you  moreover 
to  become  aware  that  certain  foreign  powers  by  the  support, 
dinict  or  indirect,  they  were  affording  some  of  the  con- 
flicfng  sides,  were  prolonging  this  fratricidal  slaughter. 

Every  enlightened  Russian,  whole  heartedly  anxious  for 
the  emancipation  of  our  w'orking  people  from  all  oppression 
and  demoralising  influences,  above  all  desires  one  thing  : 
that  our  nation  be  allowed  to  grapple  with  its  great  task  of 
pa(  ification  and  social  reconstruction  without  any  inter- 
ver  tion  from  outside.  Deprive  us  not  of  our  natural  right 
to  ind  our  way  amidst  the  difficulties  that  surround  us.  Do 
nol , while  we  are  at  work,  interfere  with  that  which  after  all 
only  w'e  ourselves  can  disentangle,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  vhich  is  at  the  present  moment  being  strenuously  pursued 
by  all  the  best  and  highest  amongst  our  spiritual  forces.  Our 
task  is  such  a complex  and  difficult  one,  so  much  obstruc- 
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tion  does  it  meet  here  amongst  ourselves,  such  extreme 
exertion  of  all  our  powers  does  it  require — that  the  least  we 
might  expect  from  other  nations  is  that  they  should  not 
erect  new  obstacles  and  complications  in  our  patb. 

Friends  and  comrades,  forbid  your  rulers  all  inter- 
ference, whether  open  or  masked,  in  our  affairs.  Compel 
them  to  desist  from  affording  the  slightest  material  support 
to  any  of  the  parties  involved  in  our  civil  war.  Force  them 
to  cease  the  cruel  blockade  w’hich  exhausts  our  physical 
strength  at  a time  when  we  all  so  need  it.  Although  at 
times  stumbling  and  falling,  we  are,  after  all,  now  work- 
ing in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 
Then  help  us,  working  men  of  other  countries,  help  your 
Russian  comrades  by  your  moral  sympathy  and  support 
as  well  as  by  insisting  on  your  governments  keeping  their 
hands  off  our  internal  affairs.  As  to  your  government! 
themselves,  you^  have,  I think,  long  ago  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  convinced  that  they  are  capable  ol 
fulfilling  your  will  only  when  they  fear  that  in  the  oppositi 
case  they  may  forfeit  their  power  over  you.  Such  being 
the  case,  let  them,  instead  of  fearing  that  the  possible  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Russian  labour  movement  may  inspire 
you  with  too  energetic  a desire  for  your  own  liberation — 
let  them  rather  fear  lest  by  lending  assistance  to  the  re- 
actionary elements  in  Russia  they  may  at  home  provoke 
your  dissatisfaction  and  lose  your  further  support,  without 
which  all  their  power  over  you  or  anyone  else  is  destined  to 
vanish  like  an  air  bubble  that  has  been  pierced. 


A great  spiritual  upheaval  is,  I repeat,  taking  plare 
amongst  the  Russian  labouring  classes.  The  same,  al- 
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though  more  slowly  and  perhaps  more  cautiously,  has  long 
ago  commenced  amongst  the  more  enlightened  portion  of 
the  British  working  classes.  Let  us  then  grasp  hands  and 
jointly  endeavour  to  prevent  the  dark  forces  of  governments 
of  whatever  kind  or  country  from  impeding  our  advance 
tov  ards  the  realisation  of  that  universal  brotherhood  on 
earth,  for  which  we  all  so  yearn. 

(Signed)  VLADIMIR  TCHERTKOFF. 
lUoscow,  6 October,  1919. 
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TO  SAVE  RUSSIA. 

An  Appeal  to  Humanity. 

In  the  hours  of  sleeplessness,  in  work  and  leisure, 
among  crowds  and  in  solitude,  in  the  midst  of  children,  and 
beneath  the  sun’s  respiCndent  rays,  I am  haunted  everlast- 
ingly by  a horrible  nightmare.  1 visualise  an  ocean  of 
suffering — starving,  exhausted  people,  old  men,  women, 
children,  workmen  and  workwomen  in  the  prime 
of  life,  withering  and  sinking  under  the  yoke 
of  a terrible  disease — ^ack  of  food,  and  all  the  deadly 
ills  which  flow  from  it.  Ihe  strong  becoming 
weak,  the  weak  gradually  slipping  into  the  grave.  Ema- 
ciated countenances,  enfeebled  muscles;  the  soul,  deprived 
of  resisting  power,  invaded  by  despair  and  by  hatred  against 
the  authors  of  the  disaster.  Above  all  is  it  terrible  to  think 
of  the  children  stretching  out  their  tiny  hands,  clamouring 
for  food,  gaping  in  mute  reproach  when  it  is  refused  them. 
“ Why?” 


This  disaster  is  taking  place  in  Russia. 

The  consciousness  of  this  unceasing  plague  is  terrible. 
But  there  is  something  even  worse  than  that.  It  is  natural 
for  a man,  who  is  not  a monster,  to  hasten  to  relieve  a 
disaster  of  which  he  has  cognisance.  But  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  despair  of  men  who,  desirous  of  staving  off  disaster 
and  of  seeking  its  cause  to  find  a remedy,  are  faced  with  the 
fact  that  it  has  no  rational  cause,  that  the  tortures  it  pro- 
duces are  insensate.  With  such  despair  am  I filled  when  I 
see  that  the  sufferings  to  which  the  bodies  and  souls  of  the 
Russian  people  are  subjected  benefit  no  one. 
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The  Blockade. 

Russia  produces  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  in  excess  of 
her  consumption.  Before  the  war  she  fed  Europe.  Why 
is  she  starving  at  present?  Why  is  it  impossible  for  her 
to  Transport  wheat  from  where  it  is  produced,  to  where  it 
is  wanted?  Before  the  war,  Russia  did  not  possess  a suffi- 
ciently developed  technical  industry  to  maintain  the  efficiency 
of  transport.  Much  machinery,  and  new  machinery 
reqjired  to  take  the  place  of  the  old,  came  from  abroad. 
Thn  blockade  of  Russia  prevents  their  import.  Transport 

defends  upon  fuel.  The  blockade  prevents  its 
import.  The  blockade  has  deprived  Russia  of  naptha 
anc  of  ail  her  own  coal.  Only  wood  remains,  and 
the  transport  of  enormous  quantities  of  wood  over  great 
disiances  is  impossible,  in  view  of  the  general  transport 
dislocation  of  the  country.  The  absence  of  fuel  stops  in- 
dustrial machinery,  and  with  the  stoppage  of  industry,  all 
the  economic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country  dries  up. 
Such  industrial  machinery  as  does  exist  lacks  fats.  The 
blo-Tkade  has  deprived  Russia  of  this  precious  material. 
Famine  and  cold  increases.  Not  only  bread  famine,  but 
clolhing  famine,  house  famine,  intellectual  famine.  Next 
wirter  threatens  to  create  innumerable  victims  from  cold 
alo  le.  The  blockade  continues,  directed  by  obscure  forces. 
“ \Vffiy?” 

Russia  has  had  a revolution.  As  the  outcome  of  it, 
the  Soviet  Government  was  born  and  has  lasted  two  years. 
Th<  Western  Powers  look  upon  it  as  an  execrable  Govern- 
ment. “ Let  us  ” — ^they  say — “ exterminate  the  whole 
Ru:.sian  people  which  tolerates  such  a Government.”  By 
wh.it  process  of  justice,  reasoning,  or  logic?  I shall  be 
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told  that  the  propaganda  of  this  Government  threatens  to 
poison  European  and  American  thought : that  the  poison 
must  be  stayed.  But  has  the  blockade  stayed  it  ? No,  the 
ideas  which  form  the  basis  of  the  social  organisation  of  the 
existing  Russia  have  long  since  o’erleapt  the  blockade,  and 
disseminate  themselves  freely  throughout  the  world. 

Incfictment  of  the  Allies. 

But  you.  Allied  Governments,  are  committing  a crime 
even  more  terrible  than  this.  You  hound  on  other  peoples 
against  the  Russian  people.  You  furnish  them  with  muni- 
tions. You  ^xcite  Russians  .to  fratricidal  strife.  Some 
Russians  vou  furnish  with  weapons  for  .this  purpose;  other 
Russians  you  deprive  of  everything.  You  ingeminate  im- 
placable hatreds.  Why?  Can  you  picture  to  yourselves 
the  abysses  of  suffering  of  unfortunates  compelled  by  your 
will  and  against  their  own  to  fight  one  another,  when  ail 
they  ask  Is  to  be  left  in  peace? 

If  Russia  Is  not  yet  wholly  bathed  in  blood,  it  is  because 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  people  on  either  side,  who 
frequently  surrender  without  fighting  and  open  fraternal 
arms  to  their  brothers.  Why  do  you  seek  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Russian  people?  You  detest  the  Russian 
Government — well  and  good.  But  why  are  you  massacring 
the  innocent  ? Are  the  men  who  govern  Russia  i»uch 
monsters,  then,  that  you  must  exterminate  millions  of 
innocents,  to  strike  theni  down.  They  have  their  faults. 
But  what  is  there  about  them  which  can  provoke  such 
hatreds?  If  they  have  been  cruel,  are  you  not  more  cruel? 

There  is  famine  and  chaos  in  Russia,  you  say.  But  it 
is  you  who  are  producing  these  very  things ; not  the  Soviet 
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Co\emment.  There  are  terrible  things  in  the  life  of  Russia: 
to-ilay.  But  there  is  light,  too. 

Russia’s  Vivid  New  Life. 

Last  winter  I was  there  1 saw  and  felt  beating  the  pulse 
of  « new  and  strong  spirit  of  regenerated  life.  I saw  many 
mer , and  especially  many  young  men,  breathing  with  fulf 
lunns  a new  order,  the  springtime  of  humanity.  I saw  aew 
and  fertile  enterprises  of  public  instruction.  I saw  men  in 
power  heroroaliy  defending  before  the  world  the  new,  and 
to  them  sacred,  rights  of  the  workers,  of  the  tommon 

peoiMe.  I saw  germs  of  a new  spiritual  conviction  stirring’ 
in  lie  heart  of  the  people  of  Russia.  I saw  pulsating 
thr(.  ugh  every  stratum  of  Russian  life  an  intimate  resistance 
to  'viiF  itself — against  whomsoever  waged. 

Why  do  you  seek  to  exterminate  the  Russian  pedple? 

I fear  it  is  not  because  they  are  cruel,  as  you  say,  but  for 
sonrfc  other  reason. 

There  is  still  another  important  “crime”  fv’hich,,  ac- 
cortiing  to  you,  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  have  oammitted. 
Thi . crime  is  the  crime  of  Brest-Litovsk.  This  crime  has- 
dffe  ^ded  vou,  and  vou  wash  the  offence  in  the  blood  of  the 
in»<cent.  In  your  eyes  it  was  a crime  affecting  your  dig- 
nity. For  them  it  was  an  heroic  act,  which  has  no  equal 
in  the  course  of  history.  Attacked  by  a powerful  enemy, 
the  people  and  their  Government,  disarmed,  ceased  the 
struggle,  and  having  deposited  their  arms,  opened  peace  ne- 
gotiations, inviting  you  to  do  the  same.  But  you  only 
replied  to  them  by  a contemptuous  silence.  Since  then,, 
upo  1 every  occasion  that  they  have  deemed  it  opportune, 
up  >0  the  last  resolution  passed  by  the  new  Petrograd: 
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Soviet,  the  Russian  Government  has  never  ceased  to  sug  — 
ge.st  conciliation,  and  you  have  replied  to  them  by  tanks 
and  other  engines  of  destruction.  \\'hy  ? 


Let  us  suppose  that  Russia  is  go\  erned  by  wicked  men. 
and  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  world  from  their  influ- 
— iet  us  admit  that  for  the  sake  of  argument.  But  you 
in  your  blindness  are  doing  the  contrary  thing.  YOu  con- 
striK't  a breakwater.  The  water  rises  and  overflows  the 
country,  passing  beneath,  above,  through  your  artificial 
obstacle,  and  continues  its  course  spreading  the  Infection, 
to  prevent  which  you  are  sacrificing  innocent  lives.  It  is 
only  through  an  open  door  atid  in  the  full  light  of  truth 
that  vou  can  struggle  against  what  you  conceive  to  be  an 
evil. 

I no  lonoer  address  mvself  to  vou,  rulers  demoralised, 
bv  power.  For  you  the  hour  of  repentance  has  not  yet 
struck.  You,  too,  are  to  be  pitied.  I turn  from  you. 

1 address  myself  to  you,  workers  of  all  countries  and 
of  all  nations,  of  all  crafts  and  of  all  ages.  I address  myself 
to  you  speciallv,  men  of  Great  Britain,  so  strong  in  your 
independence  and  in  your  culture.  I have  faith  that  among 
you,  working  men,  moral  sentiments  still  live,  that  you 
still  lM?lieve  that  the  human  conscience  is  capable  of  calling 
a liak  to  the  conduct  of  man,  in  order  that  man  may  turn 
from  his  evil  ways.  It  is  to  you,  working  brothers,  creators 
of  life,  that  I confide  the  fate  of  my  unhappy  country.  You 
hold  its  salvation  in  vour  hands.  Realise,  I implore  you, 


all  the  terror  of  the  crime  which  is  being  perpetrated,  and 
stop  it. 
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But  even  as  I thus  appeal  to  you,  my  soul  is  afflipted 
b}  a doubt.  What  right  have  I to  speak  to  you  ? No  right 
Sc  ve  that  Avhich  is  conveyed  by  human  laws.  But  I have 
an  obligation  to  perforin. 

In  the  course  of  a fairly  long  life,  1 have  been  favoured 
b]  a great  and  undeserved  happiness.  I was  the  intimate 
fr  end  of  the  great  master,  Leo  Tolstoy,  whom  the  world 
long  recognised  as  the  embodiment  of  the  conscience  of 
hi  manity.  I know  that  were  he  alive  lo-day,  his  powerful 
voice  would  thunder  through  the  world  and  bring  the 
powerful  to  their  knees.  Mine  is  weak.  But  I should  be 
criminal  did  I not  raise  it.  In  the  name  of  my  great  dead 
mister,  I appeal  to  you,  brothers,  Avorkers,  save  Russia! 

PAUL  BIRUKOFF. 


The  Times  and  The  Daily  Telegraph  have 
recently  declared  that  in  disestablishing  the 
Greek  Church,  and  depriving  it  of  its  lands,  “ the 
Soviets  are  destroying  Christianity.”  Read 
CHRISTIAN  MARTYRDOM  IN " RUSSIA: 
a Story  of  Russian  C.O.s.,  by  V.  Tchertkoff  and 
Leo  Tolstoy,  and  decide  Avhether  this  Church 
Avas  Christian,  or  was  Avorth  preserving.  Price 
4id.,  Post  Free,  from  the  FREE  AGE  PRESS. 
TUCKTON  HOUSE,  Nr.  BOURNEMOUTH, 
or  C.  W.  DANIEL,  LTD.,  3,  TUDOR 
STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.4.  Catalogues  of 
Tolstoyan  literature  in  English  and  Russian 
post  free  on  application,  to  Free  ,\ge  Press. 
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ALETA  DEY.  By  Francis  Marion  Beynon.  “ I am  a 
Covvard.  I think  I was  born  to  be  free,  but  my  parents, 
with  God  as  one  of  their  chief  instruments  of  terror,  fright- 
ened m.e  into  servility.  Perhaps  1 owe  it  to  the  far 
horizons  of  my  Canadian  prairie  birth-place  ; perhaps  to  the 
furious  tempests  that  rocked  our  slim  wooden  dwellim?'.  or  it 
may  be  to  the  untrammelled  migration  of  birds  to  distant  6 - net  , 

lands  that  the  shame  of  being  a coward  has  survived  their  postage 

chastening.’ — Aleta  Dcy  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  4 

TWO  MONTHS.  A Novel.  By  Herbert  T^m.aine. 

This  book  gives  a vividly  painted  impression  of  c.ngland 

during  the  war  ; the  pacifists  ; the  tribunals  ; the  air 

raids  ; the  loves  and  deaths,  joys  and  griefs  ; the  imprison- 

rnenls  ; the  ferment  of  modern  feeling  and  thought.  It  is 

not  * propcigcuicla,  but  si  work  of  art.  It  ends  on  a note  of  net  , 

presage  of  a new  world.  “ The  Story  cannot  but  enhance  postage 

its  author’s  reputation.” — The  Scotsman  ...  4d. 

THE  FEET  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN.  A Domestic  War  2/6  net; 

Novel.  By  Herbert  Tremaine.  “ Mr.  Tremaine Cloth 

does  not  allow  his  opinions  to  distort  his  picture,  nor  subject  4/-  net ; 
the  art  of  fiction  to  propaganda.” — The  Times.  “ The  sim-  postage 

plest,  sanest  art.” — The  New  Stcitesmcin  ...  ...  4d, 


7/-  net : 
postage 
4d. 

2/6  net ; 

Cloth 
41-  net : 
postage 
4d. 


A MODERN  IDEALIST.  By  Wilfred  Wellock.  The  2/6  net  ; 
Story  of  the  son  of  a Lancashire  Mill-owner.  Dedicated  Cloth  ^ 

to  the  birth  of  a nobler  chivalry  and  a merrier  England  ...  4/-  net , 

postage  4a 


THE  HIDDEN  TRAGEDY.  By  Eunice  G.  Murray.  A 
novel  in  which  the  mean  soul  of  a man  is  throughout 
contrasted  with  that  of  a high-principled  woman,  one  whose 
devotion  to  the  suffragist  movement  does  not  detract  from 
her  feminine  charms  and  is  not  apparently  connected  with 
the  tragedy  of  her  life 


2 6 net; 
Cloth 
4,^  net ; 
postage 
4d. 
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2/-  n«t : 

postage 

2d. 


THE  ICONOCLAST.  By  Helen  Hamilton.  The  inimit-  2^  net; 

clever  story  of  a woman  s attempt  at  emancipation.^  t_.ioth 
Incidentally  the  stultifying  effect  of  the  schoolmistresses’  3/6  aet; 
profession  upon  the  mind  is  disclosed. ••  ...  •••  pOSt3-ge  3u* 

THE  WISE  URCHIN.  By  Margaret  Marr.  A story  true  2/- net ; 
^to  present-day  life  and  appealing  to  everyone.  It  is  alive,  postage 
vital.  There  is  somethinc  altogether  new  in  it  2d. 

POEMS.  By  J.  M.  Benson.  A curiously  haunting  melody 

characterises  these  Poems.  This  quality  of  echoing  music 

is  due  in  part  to  the  author’s  mastery  of  metre  and  a fine 

sense  of  sound,  but  chiefly  to  the  universal  human  emotions  2/-  net : 

of  love.  pity,  rebellion  and  peace  which  are  so  poignantly  postage 

expressed  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

THE  WIDE  GARDEN  and  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

Herbert  Tremaine.  “ Mr.  Tremaine  is  a novelist  whose 
• book  “ The  Feet  of  the  Young  Men  ” was  approved  by  the  3 6 net ; 

- enemies  of  its  principles.  And  the  severest  criticism  must  postage 

....  be  disarmed  by  his  poems.” — The  Nation  ...  ...  3d. 

SON  OF  MINE.  A Poem.  By  Mrs.  Oliver  Dobell. 

There  is  a poignancy  that  is  almost  heart-breaking  in  6d.  net  ; 
every  line  of  this  little  book,  dedicated  'to  all  pacifist  postage 

•••  •••  •••  •••  ^ 

TOUCH  AND  GO.  A Play  with  a “labour”  interest.  2/^  net ; 
By  D.  H.  Lawrence,  with  a characteristic  Preface  by  the  Cloth 
Author.  No.  2 of  a series  of  “Plays  for  a People’s  3'6  net; 
Theatre" postage  2d. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  FREEDOM.  A Play  in  four  acts  by  2;-  net ; 

Douglas  Goldring.  The  first  volume  of  a new  series  of  Cloth. 

““Plays  for  a People’s  Theatre  ...  •••  •••  •••  3/6  net , 

postage  3d. 

THE  HANDMAIDENS  OF  DEATH.  A one-act  Play. 

This  is  a tragedy  and  satire  of  munition-making  ; a modern  1 - net ; 
etching  of  five  women  and  five  men,  the  industrial  and  the  postage 

supernatural,  a mingling  of  the  tragic  and  the  grotesque  ...  2d. 

THE  INDICTMENT  OF  WAR.  Compiled  by  H.  S. 

Redgrove,  B.Sc.  and  Jeanne  Heloise  Rowbottom.  This  is 
An  Anthology  of  quotations,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  from 
.the  great  writers  of  all  ages  who  have  written  in  condemna- 
tion of  War.  Only  those  men  or  women  whose  title  to 
“ greatness  ” is  unquestionable  are  quoted.  Japanese, 

• Chinese.  Indian,  Russian,  Polish,  Scandinavian,  German. 

Belgian,  French,  American  and  other  writers  are  quoted, 

as  veil  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  In  many  cases  important  1 O' 6 net  ; 

utterances  on  the  subject  are  translated  into  English  for  the  postage 

fir«t  tismc 
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